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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



June, 



alarms of war? Unquestionably. But the spirit of 
May is abroad in the world as never before. It is 
pervading all the woods and fields and deserts and 
lakes and seas of humanity. It is flooding the world 
of men and nations with light and life and hope. 
And before this May-time spirit of light and love, 
of reason and spiritual expansion, all the obstacles to 
good understanding and peace will go down. The 
nations will dwell together in unity. The high sum- 
mer of the world is not far away. 



The Chicago National Peace Congress. 

The Peace Congresses are the time-keepers of the 
peace movement. It might not be far wrong to quote 
President M cKinley's phrase and say " the time-keepers 
of civilization." A dozen years ago one would have 
been considered visionary if not decidedly " off his bal- 
ance" if he had ventured the prophecy that within a 
decade the greatest and most noteworthy congresses 
anywhere held would be the congresses of the friends 
of peace, both national and international. But such is 
now the fact. The Boston International Congress of 
1904, opened with a great speech by Secretary Hay ; the 
New York National Congress of 1907, presided over by 
Mr. Carnegie; the Pennsylvania State Peace Congress 
of 1908 ; and now the second National Peace Congress 
just held in Chicago, — what more remarkable and im- 
pressive meetings of any kind have been held in this 
country in recent years ? It is hard to realize the change 
from the day when the Peace Congresses were attended 
by only one or two hundred persons to the present when 
their sessions are attended by audiences that crowd to 
their utmost capacity the biggest halls which the great 
cities afford. 

The Chicago Congress, of which we give an extended 
report in this issue, has proved to be a noteworthy 
successor of the three great Congresses held in the East. 
It was great in numbers — not so great, to be sure, in 
average attendance at the meetings as the New York 
Congress, though some of the sessions brought together 
as great audiences as we have ever seen at a peace con- 
vention. It was great in the character and variety of the 
speeches, which were abler on the average than those of 
the Congresses of Boston, New York or Philadelphia, 
though having no single address equal to those of John 
Hay or William J. Bryan. The high character of the 
speeches from the beginning to the end of the Congress 
was particularly noteworthy. 

The Congress did not call forth the popular local 
support that manifested itself at New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. This was due in large part, we think, to 
the fact that comparatively little local peace work had 
previously been done in the city, the few strong friends of 



the cause living in Chicago having been two busy with 
their own engagements to carry on an active propaganda. 

One of the chief features of the Congress was the way 
in which it was supported by the Association of Com- 
merce in its organized capacity. This is the first time, 
we believe, that a great city's Chamber of Commerce 
has undertaken in any large measure to finance a Peace 
Congress. But for its generous contribution and the 
personal subscriptions of individual members the Con- 
gress would seemingly have been impossible. 

The total number of delegates who registered, some 
six hundred, was not as great as had been hoped. The 
Eastern States, though they had been urged to cooperate, 
sent surprisingly few representatives, and the citizens of 
Chicago, thinking the Congress to be wholly a delegate 
one, failed to register in any large number. The delega- 
tions from the States of the Middle West, from which 
Chicago could be easily reached, were large and strong, 
and in no former Congress have the South and Southwest 
been so well represented. Thus was revealed the en- 
couraging fact that the desire for world peace has pene- 
trated the public mind in all parts of the nation more 
widely and deeply than many suppose, and that this 
sentiment is ready to manifest itself wherever it is given 
a suitable opportunity to do so. 

The Congress has laid the foundations, we feel certain, 
for a large and powerful work for world peace in the 
metropolis of the Middle West. A few Chicago men 
and women of high social and business standing have 
been led by it to see the tremendous import of the peace 
movement to all classes and conditions of men, and 
under their leadership it is expected that large numbers 
of the rank and file of the citizens of Chicago will be led 
to give their sincere and active support to the cause. A 
strong local committee has been created to study the 
question of the best form in which organization for peace 
work in Chicago may be effected, and this committee is 
now engaged in the thorough study of the subject and 
will soon be able to give its decision. 

The resolutions adopted at the close of the Congress 
were, as will be seen by examining them, strong and 
unequivocal. They urged the importance of the early 
completion of the measures for the organization of world 
peace left uncompleted by the second Hague Conference ; 
they emphasized the imperative necessity of finding a 
speedy solution of the problem of limitation of armaments 
as the most urgent international question of the day ; 
they called upon the government of the United States 
to take the lead as far as practicable in an effort to se- 
cure by joint action of the nations the completion of 
those great unfinished tasks on whose complete solution 
such vast human interests of the present and the future 
depend. 



